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THIS WEEK: 
the Court of Schaumburg-Lippe a 
Hundred Years Ago... ... ... ne 
Indian Monumental Inscriptions 
Briers on Graves... .. .«. 
OTES AND QUERIES is published ever 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (‘elephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
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stressing in cognate words the syllable in 
which they occur. Thus salute: salutation ; 


g6 | similar: similarity; harmony: harmonious ; 


| symbol: symbolic; modern: modernity—and 





so through a few more. It is clear that 
phonetic spelling would work some havoc 
here. 


scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | ‘YHOSE of our readers who are interested 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | 


cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 


U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | é 
. / ; | July contains the text of three letters from 








sent to the Manager, at the above address. 








Memorabilia. 


‘HE $.P.E. (The Society for Pure English, 

that is to say) gives us, in Tract No. 
xyxxvil. Mr. R. W. Chapman’s careful 
and sympathetic appreciation of ‘‘ Oxford ”’ 
English. My. Chapman begins, however, in 
defence as against Dr. Frank Vizetelly, who 
attacks it, by declaring that standard Eng- 
lish is, after all, wrongly dubbed “* Oxford.”’ 
The essay is concerned almost entirely with 
pronunciation, and then with how spelling 
and pronunciation are to correspond. We 
found ourselves very much in agreement, 
especially on three points. The first is 
made principally by quotation of a fine 
passage from Bridges, where he urges that 
children, having been educated to speak 
correctly, vary from that correctness grace- 
fully — passing ‘‘ quite unselfconsciousl): 
from the grace of negligence to the grace of 
correctness ”’ 
seem to require it; and this natural, grace- 
ful variation is possible only as a variation 
of correctness. And here we recall some 
good remarks of Mr. Chapman’s further on 


in the paper on the beauty of youthful stan- | 


dard speech, with its freshness of voice and 
its self-reliance. The second point concerns 
phonetic spelling. Our author looks askance 
at it chiefly for the very reason which makes 
our own main objection to it: its blurring, 
its destruction even, of etymology. Tradi- 
tional spelling in the case of Latin and 
French derivatives is a key on the one hand 
to the history of the words, on the other to- 
Wards acquisition of those languages. He | 
Invites us to consider the spellings syens, | 
konshens and preesiens. What advantax 
Indeed have they to compensate for what we 
are told about the connection of these words 
When we see them as science, conscience, pres- 
med Then, on variability of stress, Mr. 
“lapman makes the valuable remark that it | 


often tends to protect the obscured vowels by | life written as a work of intelligence ’’ (Herr 


when occasion, mood or temper | 


in the Second Empire may like to know 
that the Revue des Deux Mondes for mid- 


Mlle Eugénie de Montijo to her sister, the 
Duchess of Alba, giving the news of her en- 
gagement to the Emperor Napoleon III, and 
then of the wedding. The letters were re- 
cently found in the archives of the Duke of 
Alba by Mr. Robert Sencourt. They are 
graceful, if somewhat stilted, productions, 
and do add a little to our knowledge of facts 
and of the writer. They are preceded in the 
Revue by the note, written from the Tuileries 
on Jan. 15, 1853, in which Napoleon asked 
Kugénie’s hand of her mother, the Comtesse 
de Montijo. This had been supposed to be 
lost; it has also turned up in the archives 
of the Duke of Alba. 


CORRESPONDENT of L’Intermédiaire 

some time ago asked for the date, and 
also for the best printed account, of the ter- 
rible fire at the Bazar de la Charité at Paris. 
Our readers may like to have the answer— 
to the latter question especially: The date 
of the fire was Tuesday, March 4, 1897, and 


| the most detailed and vivid account of it will 


| entitled ‘La Catastrophe du Bazar de 
| Charité . . 


be found in an illustrated volume of two 
hundred pages by Jules Huret, of the Figaro, 
la 
. Documents recueillis et mis en 


| ordre,’ and published by F. Juven, Paris. 


N the July Englische Studien we noted an 
article by Herr Karl Arns on the late 
Lytton Strachey. Most of it says what we 
all say, but we were struck by finding Herr 
Arns so well up-to-date as to be able to tell 
us that Lytton Strachey, though his vogue 
continues, though the general public buys and 
reads him, though current criticism still has 
him under its wing, is already by the serious, 
the advanced critics, being left behind. The 
fault these find with him is that he aims 


| first at being interesting: only in the second 


place at being truthful; that analysis is his 
love rather than portraiture; that his work 
is, indeed, fine literature, yet is not fine as 
biography pure and simple, as “ the truth- 
ful and deliberate record of an individual’s 
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Arns here is quoting Mr. Harold Nicholson). 
Perhaps irony and satire are always bad for 
biography, and that for no recondite reason : 
two is enough — the subject and the bio- 
grapher; if the biographer, by presenting 
himself as double, introduces a third, there 
arise, in the depth of the thing, distortions 
that work out deformingly. 


[ the summer number of the Yale Review 

is a ‘ Letter to a Young Poet,’ by Mrs. 
Woolf. It has all the well-known, rather 
devious, beauty of Mrs. Woolf’s prose, and 
penetrating counsels and remarks. The best 
bit of it—as wisdom addressed to a young 
man—is, we think, contained in a sentence; 
following the conjecture that Shakespeare 
could do so much with poetry because his 
characters themselves taught him how, which 
runs: ‘‘So that if you want to satisfy all 
those senses that rise in a swarm whenever 
we drop a poem among them—the reason, the 
imagination, the eyes, the ears, the palms 
of the hands and the soles of the feet, not 
to mention a million more that the psycho- 
logists have yet to name, you will do well to 
embark upon a long poem in which people as 
unlike yourself as possible talk at the tops 
of their voices.’” She goes on to bid her 
friend write nonsense by the ream; and not 
to publish: not yet—for fear the thinking 
what other people will say should check the 
natural flow of the ‘‘ wild torrent of spon- 
taneous nonsense ”’ which, she says, ‘‘ is now, 
for a few years only, your divine gift.’’ Le 
mot juste, and exhortation to strenuous 
search for it is far enough away from this: 
and, in the present state of poetry, we think 
that is well, as we also feel sure it is well 
for the young poet to work his imagination 
not on himself and those who resemble him, 
but on those who are utterly unlike. 


N the August Cornhill is a fine account of 
an inteprid attempt at exploration of one 

of the still mysterious places of the earth— 
the swamp on the border of Abyssinia and 
Somaliland, into which the river Hawash 
disappears. Mr, Frank E. Hayter, F.Z.S., 
in 1925, made the attempt, but has rather 
added darkness and dreadfulness to the mys- 
tery than solved it, for he encountered not 
only the usual difficulties of the desert and 
the marsh — shortage of water, heat, fog, 
fever — but also the implacable hostility of 
a peculiarly repulsive type of savage. He 
would not, he says, join another expedition 
into that tract of the globe, and we may well 
suppose that such hardship and _ repeated 


risk of life as he describes have become in 
fact unnecessary, for in course of time no 
doubt the end of the Hawash, like other 
secrets yet remaining of this order, will be 
solved from the air. The Rev. Gordon Lang, 
whose book about the English Prison System 
is to appear next month, gives us here some 
preliminary insight into the subject. 


[‘ the Connoisseur, for August one of the 

plates reproduces Constable’s drawing 
of East Bergholt Church, presented in 1811 
to Dr. Rhudde, grandfather of Maria Bick- 
nell with whom, at that date, Constable was 
devotedly in love. Opposition on the part 
of Maria’s relations was making his pros- 
pects of winning her for his wife very doubt- 
ful, and the picture, by the agency of the 
painter’s mother, was made a propitiatory 
offering. Mr. F. Gordon Roe tells plea- 
santly the story of the courtship. Maria’s 
heart at any rate was soon won, and, as it 
turned out, time and fate were likewise on 
the lovers’ side, for they were married in 
the end. But Constable had a good deal to 
endure before it came to that, and not the 
least galling of his experiences must have 
been Dr. Rhudde’s sending him along with 
a letter of thanks for the East Bergholt 
drawing, a banknote, designed to remove any 
obligation the gift might have laid him 
under. Mr. Gordon Roe recalls to us that 
excellent counsel which his good friend John 
Fisher gave him, when, after some twelve 
years of married life, and having borne him 
seven children, Maria died. ‘‘ Apply your- 
self rigidly to your profession,’’ said the 
good friend, adding that ‘‘ Some of the finest 
works of art, and most vigorous exertions of 
intellect, have been the result of periods of 
distress.’’ Constable’s character is one not 
easy to estimate aright from the accounts 
of it which remain to us. Perhaps Mr. 
Gordon Roe’s opening remarks about the 
ungauged capacity for pain in the artistic 
mind ought apply not only to his six years 
of courtship but also to some of the diffi- 
culties between himself and his fellows in 
his later life, and might even in part ex 
plain his uneasy vanity. 





| TN connexion with its work of indicating 
| places in London in which distinguished 
| persons have lived, the London County Coun- 
cil on July 27 affixed a glazed-ware tablet on 
No. 3, Manchester Square, W.1, to commen- 
| orate the residence there of the physician, 
| John Hughlings Jackson. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


AT THE COURT OF 
SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


[We owe the following delightful letter to 
the kindness of the daughter of the writer, 
Mrs. Maude, late Central Secretary of the | 
Mothers’ Union. Mary Ann Urquhart was 
a lady in waiting to the Princess of Schaum- | 
burg-Lippe for about seven years. At the | 
date of the letter she was twenty-one years of | 
age. On her return she married and went 
to live in a country rectory, and she died in | 
1901]. 





Bickéburg, 
7th. March, 1836. 


My Dearest Brother 

Many many thanks for your kind long 
letter. You cannot think how glad I was to 
receive it, for it had been most anxiously | 
expected, for more than a fortnight, for it 
was a long time on the road, the post is very 
uncertain at this time of the year. My | 
dear Mother’s last letter came over in six 
days which is very quick indeed. I must | 
first beg of you to thank Mr. Jackson for his 
kindness in taking so much trouble about me 
and my affairs and tell him I feel particu- 
larly obliged by his going to Mr. Pauli. I | 
knew I had no cause for apprehension when 
I took Captain Shawe’s word, no one could be 
with him a day and not be assured that he | 
was a gentleman in every respect. I have 
written to Mrs. Shawe at St. Petersburg ac- 
cording to our agreement, I expect an answer | 
soon. 

I received a very kind long letter from 
Miss Canning the week after my arrival | 
here, and I expect another very soon, after 
which 1 shall write immediately to my 
Mother and Harrie Trimnell—I am sure | 
my dear Brother you will be pleased to hear 
that the kindness with which I was received | 
on arriving here remains unabated, indeed 
I should rather say increased. Although | 
you may have heard how I am generally em- 
ployed through Mrs. Reed to whom I wrote 
a long description of things a short time | 
ago, yet I shall give you a repetition for | 
yourself, and first dear John do make my | 
dearest Mother understand that her precious | 
daughter is in perfect health, that I eat | 
and drink as much as I possibly can, that | 


1 


the living is much better than I expected to 
find it, that it is a moral impossibility that 
I should be starved to death in a place where 
I am surrounded with good things, without 


| I should take it into my head to wish it, 
| which at present is not very likely — that 


there is always at table plenty of meat 


| plainly cooked, very good beer of which I 


drink a glass every day, and that I have 
always biscuits and a decanter of wine in 
the cupboard in my sitting room, and that 
coffee chocolate or tea are to be obtained at 
any time of the day upon being asked for, 


| so I hope my dear Mother will be quite satis- 
| fied with this eatable account, and be quite 


persuaded that I shall not forget her strict 
injunctions contained in her last letter ‘‘ to 


| take care of myself.” 


The family of Schaumberg Lippé consists 
of 2 sons and 3 daughters. Prince Adolph 
George the eldest is 19, his Highness I have 
not seen as he is at Geneva pursuing his 
studies—Princess Matilda Louisa Carolina 
Wilhemina is 18 and she really is one of the 
kindest and most unaffected of human be- 
ings; without any pretensions to beauty her 
ooks are agreeable and her manners inter- 
esting, she speaks English remarkably well, 
also French. She paints very well, and is 


| a good musician, we are very great friends 


and as much as possible together. The Prin- 


| cess Adelheide Julianna Christina Charlotta 


is 15 the day after to-morrow, when we are 
going to act a charade in which the Princess 
Matilde and I are to personate Indian ladies, 
imagine me in the costume! Princess Adel- 
heide is our Queens god daughter, and a 
pretty and very clever girl, rather spoiled 
by being her Mothers favourite but still very 
aimable—Princess Ida Mary is nearly 12, a 
nice good tempered child, she speaks English 
very well for her age and I think she will 
be very clever. Prince Wilhelm Henri 
August is a baby of 15 months old and our 
plaything. There was another son Prince 
Ernst who died about 2 years ago when 8 
years old. Now you have a description of 
the children! The reigning Princess is a 
very nice woman, and the Prince is a very 


| ugly but agreeable man, he is they say very 


clever, and has an immense fund of general 
knowledge, but he is very deaf unfortunately, 
and it makes him look stupid. 

I generally rise at 7. I breakfast and 
lunch in my own room, three times a week 
I sit with the Princess Ida while she takes 
her music and German lessons for two hours 
during which time I read or work as I 
please the rest of the time every day till 
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2 o’clock is at my own disposal, and I occupy 


it in taking lessons in German, drawing, and | 


music, so you see I am not idle. At 2 o’cl: 
we drive and we have the pleasure of stand- 


ing about half an hour afterwards to take | 


coffee—from about half past 3 to 5 we are 
in the Princess’s room working, from 5 to 6 
I read English with the two eldest Princes- 


ses, 6 to 7 I am in my own room, and then | 
if I have no other engagement I descend 


to tea, and we spend the evening very pleas- 
antly, till 9 when we have supper and re- 
tire at 10. Every Monday evening we ex- 
amine Prints, copperplates of which the 
Prince has a large collection, and Herr Fis- 


chern an artist points out their merits and | 


defects. | Every Thursday evening we have 
an addition of 6 gentlemen to our dinner 
party, when we are obliged to appear ‘‘ en 
toilette,’’ and in the evening there is an in- 
strumental concert which anyone may attend 
who has once been presented at the Castle. 
On Saturday evenings there is an invited 
company called Quartette, the ladies work, 
the young ones at one end of the room, the 
old ones at the other, and the gentlemen 


lounge about talking nonsense and very often | 
if you look in a corner you may see one or | 


two going to sleep! A small band plays all 


the time and some of the company sing or | 


play as called upon by the Princess. I have 
2 or 3 times enchanted the company. I sang 
one day for my own amusement, and the 
Princess heard me, and was pleased to be 
pleased, and very much against my inclina- 


tion insisted upon my singing at “‘ Quar- | 


tette.’’ I get out of it as often as I can, my 
Mother will I am sure be pleased to hear 
that her melancholy songs are the especial 
favourites. We had a ball here at the 
Castle about a month ago, besides the towns 
people there were plenty of ladies and Prus- 


sian officers from Minden, the principal part | 


of the dancing consists of walzing and galo- 
pades, and as I was!! not very expert at 
whirling round I did not wish to exhibit my 


awkwardness, I only danced 2 Quadrilles and | 


a Cotillon, however, 1 amused myself very 
much looking on, and at the Princess’s desire 
I am taking dancing lessons, and on Princess 


Adelheide’s birthday after we had acted our | 
charade, I made my debfit and got on toler- | 


ably well—Soon after my arrival here it was 
considered etiquette that 1 should pay visits 
to everybody, the Princess Matilda kindly ac- 
companied me, and I went to about 70 people 
to all of whom I‘had to recount sometimes 
in English and sometimes in French the par- 
ticulars of my journey, and they in return 


| told me how anxiously I had been expectea-- 
and everyone repeated some tale about. Mr, 
| Arthur Baring—Mr. A. B. is a younger son 
| of Lord Ashburtons who was here for about 
2 years to learn the language, he is an im- 
mense favourite here with everyone both 
ladies and gentlemen young and old! being 
my countryman everyone thought it neces- 
sary to tell me what Mr. Baring did, how 
soon he learnt German, and how after hayv- 
ing found fault with everything and every- 
body at first he soon learnt to love them 
| exceedingly, how he thought proper to fall 
in love with a young lady, which coming 10 
my Lord Ashburtons ears, he judged it right 
to send for the young gentleman home—how 
Mr. Barings brother a clergyman arrived 
here unexpectedly one Sunday evening and 
was perfectly horrified at finding him danc- 
ing with the same young lady at the public 
| rooms—how in spite of all his remonstrances 
he carried him off early the following morn- 
ing, and finally everyone’s grief at his 
| abrupt departure. I heard all this repeated 
circumstantially at every house, and_ never 
was I so heartily tired of anyones fame, as 
that of Mr. Arthur Baring! All these 
visits were returned to me in due form, and 
being in my own apartments I had not the 
Princess Matilde to help me out—some of the 
people (they were few to be sure) could only 
speak German, but more than once I found 
myself téte a téte with a German lady, 1 
speaking English and she German and shak- 
ing our heads at one another, it was nearly 
a month before it was all finished. About 
|a month after my arrival here one evening 
just as I was going to Soireé intelligence ar- 
rived at the Castle that a a young English- 
man had arrived in Buckéburg, but I heard 
no further particulars. When I got to the 
house I was going to it was rather late, and 
the company were already there, and when I 
| entered the room everybody stared at me, 
and the young ladies began to laugh, when 
I enquired what was the matter the laughter 
increased, and the answer was, ‘‘Oh you 
know very well, dont you look so innocent.” 
I sought out old M. de Marthilde the Mare- 
chal de la Cour, who is a great friend of 
mine, who after shaking his finger at me for 
| some time, informed me that a young English 
| officier had arrived quite unexpectedly at 
| Madame de Campe’s house, without any 
| letters of introduction, but he had said he 
| knew me and Mr. Arthur Baring, and that 
| he was going to stay 3 or 4 months—the good 
people scrupled not to say he was a great 
friend of mine, and that he had come out 
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on purpose to see me etc., and in spite of 


my protestations that I did not know and | 
had never even heard of the name of Lieu- | 
tenant Mansfield I was obliged to bear their | 


ralleries all the evening—Mr. Mansfield was 


introduced at the Castle a few days after- | 
wards, and the first thing he told me was | 
that he had heard 1 knew all his family re- | 


markably well, I had been asked one day 
if I had ever heard of a family of his name; 


and where they lived—and I had replied that | 


I had often heard of the name, but only knew 


that a family of that name resided last year | 


in a house in St. George’s Terrace, Hyde 
Park. Oddly enough to this same family he 
belongs, and as here a few words said one 
hour are increased to 20 in the next, I was 
not surprised when he told me what he had 
heard—he told me also that he certainty had 


mentioned my name, as his Father was a | 
friend of Mr. Mellishe’s and that they had | 


accidentally met him just before he left Lon- 
don—his father mentioned he was going to 
Biickéburg, and then Mr. Mellish said a 


short time before he had assisted to send a | 


young lady out there, and he mentioned my 
name—upon this slight foundation were 
raised innumerable tales which served as 
conversation to all the gossips in the town for 
a week, till they got something else to talk 
about. Myr. Mansfield is a very nice young 


man about 19 a lieutenant in the 53rd, he | 


is going to stay about 3 months longer when 
he goes to join his regiment at Malta. He 
has been as much entertained as myself with 
the perfections of Mr. Arthur Baring and 
Captain Codrington and we have told the 


ladies that out of honour to our celebrated | 
departed Compatriots we will erect a pillar 


to commemorate their virtues opposite 
Madame de Camp’s house where they both 
lived. They charge English newspapers by 
weight in this country, and that would of 
course be very expensive, so Mr. Mansfield 
and I are going to have 2 from Hanover 
where there is a society which has them, and 


when they have done with them they will | 


be forwarded to us here. At the Princess’s 
request Mdle Lehzen sister of our Princess 
Victoria’s governess is giving me lessons in 
German, and she says I am getting on toler- 
ably well considering I seldom hear it 
spoken. Miss Lehzen was 10 years in Eng- 


land as Lectrice to the late Queen Caroline. | 


The Princess was very anxious for me to be 
friendly with her, as she says at some future 
time it might be serviceable to me to be liée 
with the Lehzens who are great favourites 
With the Duchess of Kent. We have an 


| feel honoured ! 


| 
| English reading society from which for the 
value of 6 shillings a year one can get most 
Engish novels, and many good biographical 
works, there is also a french library on the 
same terms. Bulwer’s novels are the favour- 
ites here. 

Every Tuesday a number of ladies meet 
together to read Shakespeare who is adored 
here—they much want me to join them, but 


| | have not yet made up my mind to the tor- 


ture of sitting 3 long hours to hear Shakes- 
peare murdered, as I am afraid my national 
love for Shakespeare would fail under the 
trial. I must not forget to tell you that 
having convinced ‘“‘le monde’’ that Mr. 
Urquhart of Constantinople is not my 
Brother they have metamorphised him into 
my Uncle, and another Mr. Urquhart who 
has been writing a book or a pamphlet or 
something is my Cousin, and I often receive 
compliments on the talents of my Cousin and 
the travels of my Uncle, it really is a pity 
they do not know it, I doubt not they would 
I have already made a 
“daub ’”’ of the Castle on my side which I 
intend sending to England the first oppor- 


| tunity that you may see my dwelling place. 


The family always travel somewhere in the 
summer, it is not however yet decided where 
we shall go. Pray my dear Brother give my 
love to all friends. I shall answer Mrs. 
Willis’ kind letter very soon. I have already 
written a note to Louisa so pray tell her 
she does me injustice in supposing that 1 
have forgotten her, my memory is not so very 
bad as all that. I shall send to her soon, 
and give my best love to Harriett and 
Angelina. 

Sunday 13th March. I have been a long 
time as you will see by the date writing this 
letter, but I write two or three lines at a 
time as the fit takes me. Since I wrote last 
it has been arranged that we are to go to 
Hanover for 3 days to see the Exhibition of 
Pictures—we start to-morrow morning at 7 
—remain at Mendorf a few hours to see an 
exhibition there and reach Hanover they say 
about 4. I shall send this letter from there. 
I go with the Princesses Matilde and Adel- 
heide, and as there is to be a carriage for us 
3 we intend to enjoy our drive as much as 
possible, on my return I shall send you a 
detailed account of the sights. If my Mother 
sees Major Wilmot beg her to tell him how 
much I feel obliged and honoured by his 
kind enquiries and the trouble he has taken 
on my behalf—by the bye my dear Brother, 


| I think it is too bad that my letters are ex- 
| hibited, I write for Home that is I scribble 
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down just what comes into my head, and am 
too lazy to read it over to correct the num- 
berless faults, as I know you are all too in- 
dulgent to notice—or rather I should say to 
care about them, but with strangers it is 
quite a different thing, they will read and 
quiz, and whatever they may say, think me 
in their hearts a little fool—not that that 
is of much consequence as perhaps it is too 
true, but it is as well for the future to keep 
it to ourselves — and now I think I must 
commence concluding. I hope you have not 
the same aversion as my dear Mother to a 
crossed letter, I cannot really send a half 
empty letter, even though I fill it with noth- 
ing. Tell Mr. MacWhinney I sincerely hope 
he was gratified with the sight he remained 
to see in Paris. I did not give him credit 
for such a barbarous taste, my compliments 
to him. 

Pray give my best love to the Redmaynes 
family—I think poor Mrs, Robeys death a 
most happy release for her. I am sorry I 
did not see her once more before I left. I 
shall write to Mrs. Gordon the first oppor- 
tunity I have to congratulate her on her 
sisters elevation. I think I can hear Char- 
lotte saying ‘‘ My Uncle Lord Cottenham.”’ 
Dont forget to send me in your next plenty 
of little news. 
Miss Jackcon are. 


my very best love to Lord Mountcharles, also 
to Lady Jane and Fanny. 


Tell me where Rachel and | 
Tell Christine O’Brien | 
I will write to her soon—and she must give | 





I am very sorry | 


for Maria O’B., she is always so very un- | 


lucky. 
a fortnight for the Grand Duchess of Hesse 
Darmstadt. I think I have now told you 
all the news, at all events I have filled the 
paper—so Goodbye my dear John, with very 
best love to my dear Mother and yourself. 
Believe me ever your most affecate Sister 
Mary ANN URQUHART. 
Goodbye— 
Please in future direct my letters to Miss 
Urquhart Au Chateau de son Altesse Le 
Prince de Schaumburg Lippe a Buckéburg— 
Via Hanover, 


We have had a court mourning for | 


The people here understand French direc- | 
tions better than they do English ones, and | 


I fancy one gets the letters more quickly. 


INDIAN MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS : A BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


E list following lays no claim to com- 
pleteness ; but, such as it is, may be of 
some use to those interested in family his- 


tory. Abbreviated titles only are given. 

1. ‘Oriental Obituary,’ by William 
Urquhart, Journal Press, Madras, vol. i, 
1809; vol. ii, 1813. 

A third volume was projected, but never 
published. Very rare. I understand the 
B.M. has vol. ionly. The M.I. are chiefly 
from Madras and Calcutta. 


2. ‘Complete Monumental Register,’ by 
M. De Rozario, printed by P. Ferris, Cal- 
cutta, 1815. 

Rare. M.I. chiefly from Calcutta; some 
from Madras, Bombay, Isle of France, ete. 
They have for the most part been reprinted 
in no. 3 below. 

3. ‘Bengal Obituary,’ by Holmes 
Co., 39, Cossitollah, Calcutta, 1848. 

Published by a firm of Calcutta under- 
takers. Very full for Calcutta and en- 
virons ; scattered epitaphs only from other 
places (including Cocos Island and Shiraz). 
Not rare: copies may still be picked up for 
less than 10s. Another edition appeared 


and 


in 1851. A most useful book: has an 
index. 
4. ‘List of Inscriptions on Tombs and 


Monuments in Bengal possessing Historical 
or Archaeological Interest,’ by Dr. C. R. 
Wilson, Government Press, Calcutta, 1896. 
An official publication which fills many 
gaps in the ‘ Bengal Obituary ’; but which 
nevertheless omits many interesting M.I. 
5. ‘List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Mon- 


uments in Assam,’ Government Press, Shil- 
long, 1902. 


Apparently full and accurate. Lacks an 
Index. 
6. ‘List of Inscriptions on Tombs or 


Monuments in Madras,’ by J. J. Cotton, 
I.C.S., Government Press, Madras, 1905. 
The best compilation of its sort. Copies 
can still be bought (about 7s. 6d.) from the 
Press. Includes also M.I. from Pondi- 
cherry and other French settlements; and 
the States of Travancore, Mysore, and 
Hyderabad (a few only of the latter). Use- 
ful biographical notes to many of the M.1., 
and an index. 
7. ‘Revised List of Tombs and Monu- 
ments of Historical or Archaeological Inter- 
est in Bombay and other parts of the Presi- 


| dency,’ Government Central Press, Bombay, 


1912. 
Fairly full for Bombay itself: very in- 
complete as regards other parts of the 
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Presidency. Index but no notes. 


8. ‘Lists of Inscriptions on Christian 


Tombs and Monuments in the Punjab, North- | 


West Frontier Province, Kashmir 
Afghanistan,’ by Miles Irving, 1.C.S., Gov- 
ernment Press, Lahore, 1910. 
Reasonably full and accurate. 
a second 
Notices of Military Officers 
whose names appear in .. . Part I,’ by 
G. W. de Rhe-Philipe, Government Press, 
Lahore, 1912; which so far as it goes is 
invaluable. 


still on sale. Fully indexed. 


9. ‘List of Inscriptions on Christian 
Tombs and Tablets of Historical Interest in 


Copies of both volumes are | were posthumously printed within a year of 


and | 


There is | 
volume entitled ‘ Biographical | 
and others | 


Whose soft and leaf-fring’d stems receive 
The sunny ray, the dripping shower. 


which of course reminds one immediately of 
the ‘‘ leaf-fringed legend’’ of ‘Ode to a 
Grecian Urn.’ Now De Selincourt, who is 
very thorough in his comments on the vocabu- 
lary in his edition of Keats, has nothing to 
suggest as a source for this word. And the 
‘N.E.D.’ gives no citation save that in 
Keats, adding to it the asterisk indicating 
the editors’ opinion that the word is imper- 
fectly naturalised in English. 

Elizabeth Denning died young; her poems 


her death, by her father, who wished to pre- 


| sent them to a few intimate friends and re- 


the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh,’ by | 


E. A. H. Blunt, 1.C.S., Government Press, 
Allahabad, 1911. 

Contains 983 inscriptions, many anno- 

tated. Copies are still on sale. 


10. ‘List of Inscriptions 
Burial Grounds in Bihar and Orissa,’ Gov- 
ernment Press, Patna, 1926. 

Has been much criticised on the score 
of inaccuracy and incompleteness. <A _re- 
vised list is understood to be in process of 
compilation. 


In addition to the above, there are various 
lists which have been printed by the Public 
Works and Archaeological Departments for 
their own use, and which are not on sale to 
the public. A list for the Central Provinces 


Berar i d ublication by the Gov- | : 
eS d | ‘‘ leaf-fringed’’ as the common source for 


ernment Press, Nagpur. 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 





TEATS IN AMERICA 
FRINGED.” — A recent bookseller’s 
catalogue (Dauber and Pine, N.Y., 113, no. 
764) calls attention to the use of a very rare 
word in the ‘Poems’ of Elizabeth Denning 
(privately printed, New York, 1821) that ap- 
parently indicates her knowledge of Keats. 
Upon reading the note I was at first inclined 


to suppose that a mere coincidence had been | 


utilised to excite interest in an otherwise 
uwiimportant book. But upon examining 
the available evidence, I have a feeling that 
the claim is far from improbably justified. 
A copy of the book is at the New York His- 
torical Society. 

In a poem called ‘ The Wild Sensitive,’ on 


Indexed. | 


in Christian | 


latives. Her work is in general derivative, 
showing evidence of familiarity with the 
leading late eighteenth-century writers, some 
clear echoes of Wordsworth, and a phrase, 
“crowded haunts of men,’’ which, if my 
quotation books are correct, is a borrowing 
from Mrs. Hemans. She is just the kind 
of person who might have read Keats, who 


| was not wholly unknown in New York, since 


Joseph Rodman Drake had brought home a 


| copy of ‘ Endymion’ upon his return from 


England a year or so before. The group of 
people with literary interests in New York 
at the time was probably small enough for 


| a common knowledge of the existence of a 


book one of them found particularly interest- 
ing. 

‘There was time for the 1820 volume to have 
reached New York, though it was brief, and 
unless someone can show an earlier use of 


Keats and Elizabeth Denning—and it may 


| well exist—she has a strong claim to be the 
| earliest poet to show the influence of Keats 


| in America. 
“* LEAF- | 


| jung families, illustrated 


Albert Pike’s ‘Odes to the 
Gods’ are some years later. Of course, any 
evidence of the popularity of Keats as early 
as 1820, whether in England or America, is 
unusual and significant. 


THomas OLLIVE Masport. 


ENEALOGICAL WORK IN FINLAND. 
—It occurs to me that your readers may 
like to know that vols. xii (1928) and xiii 
(1929) of the Genealogiska Samfundets i Fin- 
land Arsskrift contain articles respectivety 
on the Estlander and the Krakau and Swanl- 
with many por- 
traits. Other illustrated material in the 
latter volume concerns Holmstrém, Bjérk- 


p. 62 of Elizabeth Denning’s book, lines 2-3, | man and Le Bell. 


read :— 


wi 
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Readers’ Queries. 





RIERS ON GRAVES.—In the course of | 


my reading I have come across a curious | 


association of briers with graves, which is new 
to me. I do not recall seeing any such 
arrangement within the last fifty years, but 
some readers of ‘N. and Q’ may be able to 
remember it and explain its purpose, which 
I take to be the reduction of rank herbage. 
The brier might, so far as language goes, be 
a wild-rose or a bramble. The latter would 
grow quicker and form stronger trails. 

Chatterton, in his Song from Ailla (‘Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse,’ No. 479) writes 
of a ‘‘ true-love’s grave ’’ :— 

With my hands I’ll dent [fasten] the briers 

Round his holy corse to gre [grow]. 

Briers are usually associated with desolate, 
waste places. No one would expect them to 
be planted on a grave, apart from this cus- 
tom. There is no hint here that they are 
going to produce roses. 


In Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Lois the Witch,’ when | 


the heroine has left England for America, 


she pauses on Boston pier and thinks of the | 


father and mother who were sleeping in the 
quiet English churchyard. And Clemence, 
the old servant, 


lay there, too, bound down in her grassy bed 


by withes of the briar-rose, which Lois had 
trained over those three precious graves before 
leaving England for ever. 

In the ‘ Old Curiosity Shop,’ chap. xvii, 
Little Nell 


loitered from grave to grave, now stopping to 


| cures of the children passed under them, not 


with keeping away evil spirits. The wild 
rose would be suitable for a grave, as being 
in general a symbol of love. 

VAR: 


ns | ee MEANING ‘‘ OR,’’ IN APPROXI- 
MATIONS.—This locution is frequent in 
letters from factors of the Levant Co. in the 


‘seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; e.g., 
| pieces of cloth ‘‘ 44 in 45 yards long,”’ a loaa 


| ing for the Hakluyt Society ; 


for ‘‘5 in 6 months’ time.’’ It occurs also 
in a MS. journal of 1615 which I am edit- 
e.g., pepper 


| worth ‘‘12 in 13 reals the sack,’’ “‘6 in 7 
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leagues from the shore a tax of 6 in 1 
per cent.’? (1) Can anyone furnish in- 
stances of this use in books printed in the 


| seventeenth century? (2) Can it be explained 


replace with careful hands the bramble which | 


had started from some green mould it helped 
to keep in shape. 


An annotated edition of the book cited and | 


Mr. Hayward’s excellent ‘ Encyclopaedia ’ 
of Dickens, afford no light on this incident. 
I do not see how briar-roses, which are strag- 
gling and irregular in growth, could do much 
to control the growth of grass or unsightly 
weeds. They might, however, reduce the 
height of such things. Dickens says that 
Little Nell was careful to turn aside to the 
longer grass, “‘ that she might not tread upon 
the graves.’’ Again, brambles might well 
help to keep the mound as it was, marking it 
out as sacred ground not to be trodden on. 
Dickens seems to indicate this purpose. 


Jefferies, in his ‘ Wild Life in a Southern | 


County,’ chap. x, mentions arches of briar- 
rose as invested by country folk with magical 
properties. 


as a rendering of some phrase in Italian or 
some other European language used in the 
commerce of the Levant ? 
W. H. Moreranp. 
Grey Roofs, Oakend Way, Gerrards Cross. 
(OVENTRY GUILD NAMES, 1340-1545.— 
I should be very glad of any information 
concerning the following :— 
Adam Thyngden, canon of the Collegiate 
Church of Leicester. 
Bryan Palmer, serjeant-at-law. 
The Prior of Carlisle (living 10 Edw. IV). 
John de Spore, ‘“ miles,’? lord of Kirkby- 
juxta-Bolingbroke, and Margaret. 
John Ipstones, ‘‘ miles,’? and Elizabeth. 
John Ychington, clerk of the treasury of 
Henry, Prince of Wales (Henry V). 


John Woodhouse, ‘‘ miles,’’ and Alicia. 

John Sochet, ‘‘ miles,’? Lord of Audley. 

John Portyngton, serjeant-at-law, and 
Elena. 

John Scarburgh, Esq. 

John Phelippus, Esq. 

John Wode, Esquire of the King’s house- 
hold. (It is doubtful which king is intended, 


probably Henry IV). 

Jermanus Corgan of the Green Cloth. 

John Fulbrok, John Vavasour, “learned 
in the Jaw.’’ 

John Ryton, Abbot of Rewley. 

Dan John Baylie, Prior of Sandwall. 

John Melton, ‘“ miles.’ 

Nicholas de Stafford, ‘‘ miles.’’ 

Nicholas Colman, dwelling with the Duke 
of Lancaster. (John of Gaunt). 

Nicholas Sarneffeld (? Sarnesfeld), the 
King’s standard-bearer. 


Nicholas Munginobry (? Montgomery), 


|“ miles,’ and the Lady Matilda, his mother. 


They are credited, however, with ' 


Nicholas, Abbot of Glastonbury. 
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I cannot vouch for the correctness of some 
of the names, as they are copied, not from 
the original MS., which has perished, but 
from a modern copy. 


Mary Dormer Harris. 


fRAU BARONIN LEHZEN.—A lady of 


my acquaintance who is a great-niece of | 


the late Frau Baronin Lehzen, governess to 
Queen Victoria, who after leaving England 
corresponded with Her Majesty, is engaged 
upon a life of her relative. No trace of 
their correspondence can be discovered in the 
Royal Archives or elsewhere, but there is a 
possibility that among your readers there 
may be one who is in possession of informa- 
tion, written or other, regarding Frau 


Lehzen, and I should be grateful if either he | 


or she would communicate with me. 


AuicE M. HA.Lpane. 
113, Gloucester Terrace, London, W.2. 


WHITE HART INNS. — Does this sign 

trace back through the Middle Ages to 
the Walter Tyrrel incident? Or from what 
age, or event, was the White Hart sign 
widely adopted? Several instances are still 
existent in towns and older villages in Lin- 
colnshire. 

Wi.t1am Poot. 

Scothern, Lincoln. 


| HERALDIC - 


HESSING.—Ensign G. W. Hessing, H.M. | 


41st Foot, died or was killed during the 
Ist Afghan War, c. 1841-2. Particulars, 
especially parentage, of this officer asked for. 


H. Burtock, 
Capt. 


IEUT.-COL. EDWARD GRIFFITH, 
4th DRAGOONS. — (a) What were the 
services of this officer, who died in March, 
1781? (b) Was he a brother of Moses Grif- 


fith (1724-85), the celebrated physician who | 
wrote ‘Practical Observations on the Cure | 


monary Consumption,’ who was born in 
Shropshire ? 
G. O. Rickworp. 


\LOMETERS.—Where were the earliest 
known pillars marked to record the 


of the Hectic and Slow Fevers, and the Pul- | and Co., 18647 


Literary Club,’’ is still in existence. Can 

any correspondent tell me if this is the case, 
or if not, when it came to an end? 

C. W. FIReBRAce, 
Capt. 

HE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB IN 

LITERATURE.—I am engaged in writ- 

ing a history of the Army and Navy Club. 

Whyte Melville gives a description of the 

new club house in ‘ General Bounce’ (1854) 

under the name of ‘“‘ The Peace and Plenty,” 


| and Surtees refers to the ‘““Rag and Famish’’ 


in ‘Plain or Ringlets’ (1860). Can any 
reader give me any other references in novels 
of the period, or any stories connected with 


the club or its members? Please reply 
direct. 
C. W. FiIresBRACcr, 
Capt. 
69, Onslow Gardens, S.W.7. 


HE BALLAD OF SEMMER-WATER.— 

I should be glad to know (1) who wrote 

this ; (2) whether there is any historical foun- 

dation for it; (3) where is the venue? There 

is a Semmerer-water between Hawes and Ask- 

rigg, Yorks.: is this it? And lastly, the 
ballad has been set to music—by whom ? 
S. 


IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS WANTED.—I should be grate- 
ful for identification of this coat: Or two 


| chevronels between six martlets three, two 


| and one, gu. 


Crest: On an esquire’s hel- 
met, a mural crown, whence issues a bent 
arm in armour, the bare hand brandishing 
a short sword. 

S 


‘THE WONDERFUL DRAMA _ OF 

PUNCH AND JUDY’: ILLUS- 
TRATOR AND AUTHOR WANTED. — 
Who was the illustrator of ‘The Wonderful 
Drama of Punch and Judy,’ London, Ingram 
The signature on his draw- 
ings is an animated mannikin, whose face 
may be the O of Owl, and his limbs and 
topknot parts of the other letters forming the 


| monogram. 


height of the Nile set up? What points are | 
Nilometers, and in what form, erected at the | 


Present day ? 
L &. fF. 


JOHNSON’S “ LITERARY CLUB.’”’ — 
I have heard that ‘‘ The Club ”’ founded 


by Dr. Johnson and later renamed “ The | 


Who was ‘ Paper-nose Woodensconce,’ the 
author of the above ? 
Pavt McPuartin. 


ERRALL, VARRELL, AND VARI- 
ANTS.—I am anxious to receive any 
reference to this name prior to 1750, and I 
submit a slight outline of the ground so far 
covered. 
In so far as I can learn the family is 
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| 
pre-eminently of Sussex, where the earliest | 


in 1332, 
Lydefield ”’ 


record I have obtained is 
‘“Thom atte Fayrehale de 
appears on the Sussex Subsidy. 


when | 


name I bear now uses this form the earliest 
ancestors of whom we have knowledge are 


| recorded as Verrall and Varrell. 


There are some sixty or more variants of 


this name on the Sussex records. The follow- 


ing show the ‘“F”’ and ‘‘ V ”’ interchange- 


able. 
1627, Thomas Verrell (Fairhull) buried. 
1629, Margaret Virroll (al, Fairehall) 
married. 
1632, John Virroll (alias Fairhall) buried. 


1635, John Farehall (alias Virroll) mar- | 


ried. 
1637, Jane Fairhall (alias Virroll) bap- 
tized. 


1640, John Virroll (alias Fairhall), bap- | 
a Cer eee, | orchard; 20 acres of pasture with appurts, 


D. Mattspy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


OLDEN.—Can Mr. Houpen give me any 
further information concerning the fol- 
lowing ? 

The Lincoln Feet of Fines, 1 Mary, gives; 
John Holden, plaintiff, and Thomas Maltby 
and Amea (? Anna) his wife, defts., 14 acres 
of land, 5 of meadow and 18 of pasture in 
Halton near Spillesby. £30 sterling. 


2 and 3 Philip and Mary, Lincoln. John 


| Anton, plaintiff, and Thomas Maltbye and 


tized. 
1641, Anne Fairhall (alias Virall) bap- | 
tized. 
1670, William Verrall (Fayerhall) bap- 
tized. 


Is it possible that this name was 
Deverell, Deverrill? If we drop the Norman 
‘*de’’ we obtain “‘ Verell,’’ “ Verrill,’’ while 
in the form ‘ D’Evrolles ’’ 
the same name as the Sussex ‘ Verroll”’ 
(1617-1618). In the so-called Battle Abbey 
Roll appears the name of “ A. de Waruile.”’ 


V, thus giving the name “ Varuile.’’ At the 
present time there is a branch of the family 
who spell the name “‘ Variell.”’ 

What arms did this family bear other 
than: (Burke ‘General Armory’) Varel— 
Tour. An.I.now. 1562. ‘‘ D’arg. a un 
taureau te gue.’’ Vareulles—Ile-de-France. 
‘*Burele d’or et d’azure.’”? The present 
family of the manor-house, Lewes, use: On 
a mount vert, a bull proper under an oak 
tree, proper. Crest: a bull’s head with a 
sprig in its mouth. 

Apparently there were members of this 
family in Kent as early as 1617, when a 
Thomas fferrall 
Maidstone. I also find there was a will of 
a ‘‘ Ferrall] alias Verrale’’ in 1692. 

Is there any possibility that Worrall is a 
variant of Varrall, Verrall, Virrall, Vyrrall ? 
There is one branch from the Sussex family 
who have some old silver with the Worrall 
arms, with whom they are supposed to be 
connected ; 
this. 


from | 


Anne his wife, defts; messuage, garden, 
in Halton near Spilsbye, £40 sterling. 

I also have a will of Richard Maultbie of 
Mynyngesbie, Lincoln, 1586, which mentions 
‘“my daughter Margaret Holden the house 


of old called Mattes house.’’ I should be 


| interested to know if Holder is a variant of 


we have much | 


| 


| Papers’ (vol. iv 
It has been suggested that the W became | ee. 


Holden. 
D. M. V. 


ETTY, THE FRUIT GIRL OF ST. 

JAMES’S STREET.—In the ‘ Grenville 
London, John Murray, 
1853) there is a letter from Mr. Charles 
Lloyd to Mr. Grenville, dated Oct. 20, 1768, 
stating :—‘‘ The report to-day, at Betty’s, is 
that Lord Weymouth is to be Secretary for 
the Southern Department.’’ In a_ footnote 
it is stated that Betty was the proprietor of 
“a noted fruit shop in St. James’s Street, 
and a well-known rendezvous for the politi- 
cal gossips of the day. There is a portrait of 
Betty the fruit girl by Gillray.”’ 

What was Betty’s surname? Is there any 
published biographical (or obituary) notice 


| of her in existence ? 


married Tabitha Wall at | 


but they can find no proof of | 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


LOCATION OF FAMOUS PICTURES.— 
Can anyone say where the following 
pictures exhibited at the Guildhall Art Gal- 
lery in 1890 now are? 
(2) Boughton: ‘Muiden, Holland.’ 
(b) Alma Tadema: ‘ Water Pets.’ 
(c) Clarkson Stanfield: ‘The Abandoned. 
(d) Millais: ‘The Sound of Many 


| Waters.’ 


A letter from Mr. Louis Tracey, some | 


years ago, informs me that there is a large 
colony of Verrills at Staithes, Yorks, but I 
~ have been unable to learn anything further. 
I may say that whereas the family whose 


(e) T. Faer: ‘ Worn Out.’ 

(f) Vincent Cole: ‘ Loch Scavaig.’ 

(g) Gow: ‘Last Days of Edward VI.’ 
(h) Briton Riviére: ‘ Farewell of Adonis. 
(i) B. W. Leader: ‘The Wetterhorn.’ 


Aveust 6, 1932, 
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‘Home after Victory.’ 
(k) D. G. Rossetti: ‘Sybilla Palmifera.’ 
(1) Frank Walton: ‘New Year’s Eve.’ 
(m) Yeames: ‘ Flight of the Jacobite.’ 
(n) J. F. Lewis: ‘ Lilium Auratum.’ 
(0) Madox Brown: ‘Don Juan discovered 
by Haidée.’ 
(p) Hogarth: 
(q) Ouless : 


(j) Calderon : 


‘Ranelagh Gardens.’ 


‘Portrait of Sir Horace 


Jones.’ 
(r) Leighton: ‘The Arab Hall.’ 
(s) Paton: ‘ Puck and the Fairy.’ 
tt) J. Ireland: ‘On the Avon near Ring- 
wood.’ 
(u) R. Collinson: ‘Sunday Afternoon.’ 
(vt) D. W. Wynfield: ‘The Ladies’ 
Knight.’ | 
(w) W. S. Burton: ‘ The Cavalier and the 
Puritan.’ 

(x) Briton Riviére: ‘ Daniel in the Lion’s 
Den.’ 

(y) J. M. Strudwick: ‘ Acrasia.’ 

(z) J. C. Hook: ‘Between Tides at Clov- 
ely.’ 


I saw all these pictures at the Guildhall. 
Many of them, in the almost half-century 
since, have doubtless passed into public gal- 
leries. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Oakrigg, Lancaster. 

gees NEAR DOWNE, KENT. — 

I should be glad to have the history and 
origin of the name of the seventeenth cen- 
tury modernized brick and dressed-flint house 
called Petleys,, near Downe in the Kentish 
outer suburbs, ‘which was, I believe, for sale 
in 1930. Was it at any time the residence 
of a family named Petley, often mentioned 
in Kentish history ? 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

HE NATURALIST’S ALBUM.’ — I 
should be glad if anyone could tell me 





| England ? 


the name of the editor, and the date of a | 
little book (size about 3ins. x 311-16ins.) en- | 


titled ‘The Naturalist’s Album; or, ‘ 
of the Seasons,’ which was published by Wil- 
liam and Henry Rock, London, and printed 
by J. Unwin, St. Peter’s Alley, Cornhill, 
London. 

S. P. 


EPTUAGINT: POCKET EDITION. - 
I read somewhere the other day of a 
man who went about—in the early nineteenth 
century—with a pocket edition of the Septua- 
gint. What edition can that have been? Or 
is it merely a flight of fancy ? 
H. F. 


Diary | 


| of Marlowe’s. 
| civious Queen.’ 


\ EDICAL ORGANIZATION OF INDIAN 

ARMY.—In the Indian Army there are 
two distinct organizations known respectively 
as the Indian Medical Service and the Indian 
Medical Department. What is the distinc- 
tion between these, and what the history of 
the distinction ? 

SHIRLEY Harper. 


ERSE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
PSALMS.—I should be glad to know of 
any verse translations—other than the well- 
known ones—of the Psalms, especially of Pss. 
xXxlil; Ixxxiv; xci and cxxx. Has any one 
ever attempted Ps. cxix in verse? or Ps. li? 


J. H.R. 


PLACE- NAME PUCKLECHURCH. — 

W hat i is the meaning of this place-name ? 
I find in the ‘ Chief Elements used in Eng- 
lish Place-names,’ which forms Part ii of 
vol. i of the work of the English Place-name 
Society. ‘‘Puca, OE, ‘goblin, puck, dial. 
pook.’ Poughill, Pophlet Park (D), 
Pownall (Ch).” Could that have anything 
to do with it? Or is the element puckle a 
corruption of some saint’s name ? 

F. R. 


NSURANCE OF PICTURES.—Could any- 
one tell me of earlier records of insur- 
ances of pictures than those temp. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds? Are there any such extant for 
Van Dyck’s work? Were Charles I’s pic- 
tures insured? I should be interested in 
knowing whether it was the patron of the 
arts or the artist himself who is first found 

using this precaution? 

R. E. H. 


[NSURANCE RECORDS.—Where may the 

earliest records of insurances be seen in 
I should be grateful for any note 
of books or papers on the history of insur- 
ance—particularly of the insurance of works 
of art, objects of antiquarian value and the 
like, prior to the eighteenth century. 


R. E. H. 


|: ORIGIN OF PHRASES WANTED.— 
Could any one tell me the origin of the 
following phrases which occur within inverted 
comms in Lamb’s writings? 
‘he “divine chit-chat of Cowper ” (Let- 
ter ws Coleridge, Dec. 5, 1796). 
2. “Thin sown with profit or delight” (Of 
a s poetry; letter to Barton, August, 
182 


(Criticism 
the Las- 


F. 


3. “ huffing braggart puft lines.” 
*“Lusts Dominion, or 
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THE DOONES| OF EXMOOR. 
(Clxiii. 44, 81). 


\ 


ing an old Doone family in Exmoor is 


| and (I believe) still is, 
of Lichfield Wills in the 


]HETHER Blackmore was correct in plac- | 


perhaps doubtful, but there certainly was a | 
knightly family of that name in Devon, as | 


will be seen by reference to my ‘ Knights of 
Edward I’ (Harl. Soc., vol. Ixxx. 288). 
Ralph de Dune held lands in Dune, Wyke, 
and Huggeton, and, dying in 1249, left a 
son Ralph, aged five. In 1282 Sir Ralph 
de Doune, Knt., presumably the son, was 
juror at an Inquiry re the knight fees of 
Sir Henry de la Pomeray. 
his wife lsabel held a moiety of Teigngrace 
Manor, late of Hugh de Courtenay, and in 
1297 he was summoned to a military council 
at Rochester. It was probably his son, John 
de Doun, who in 13801 was summoned to 
serve against the Scots, and who died in 1303, 
holding a messuage, etc., at Doune, and leav- 
ing a widow Mabel, to 


assigned, and a son Walter, aged fourteen. 


In 1304 the heir of John de Doune held two- | 


thirds of a knight’s fee at Doune in Devon, 
late of Henry de la Pomeray. 


third of the property, so that this amounted 
to a least a knight’s fee, thus qualifying for 
knighthood, and Walter may have been 
knighted later, though I have not traced the 


family further. Teigngrace is in South 
Devon, and there are several Douns in the 
county, one of them not far from Exmoor. 
In Wilts. there was a Sir William de Dun, 
Knt., 1270 to 1286. 
C. Moor. 

\ JOOLHAMCOTE, ALIAS DEVEN- 

COATE (clxiii. 65). — Wolfhamcote 


(Domesday Ulfelmescote) in Warwickshire, is 
now, says Dugdale, ‘‘ vulgarly called Oven- 
cote.’’ Hence the Daily Journal printer must 
have put “‘De”’ for ‘‘O.’’ There was a priest 
here at the time of Domesday. The village 
is practically gone, but the church of St. 
Peter is visible from the L.M.S. railway 
line. The nearest station is Braunston, 
Northants. The church is one of the beauti- 
ful, unrestored village churches of Warwick- 
shire. 
Of later date 


several ancient pews. are 


memorials to the Clark family. 
M. Dormer Harris. 


| lieved the rates, 


The true spelling of this place-name was, 
‘* Wolfhamcote.” 
See Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire’ and the list 
‘Index Library’ 
p. 2 (1528). 

J. G. Mupprman. 


INES FOR UTTERING OATHS (clxiii, 
63).—There are many instances of this 
among the Lyme Regis archives. One of 
1736 is exhibited as an example from the 
Corporation records in Lyme Museum. In 
the eighteenth century, hard swearers re- 
the tariff for oaths and 
curses being from Is. 6d. to 2s. each. Fail- 
ure to pay involved the stocks. I have noted 


| the following cases among many :— 


In 1292 he and | 


| victed 


whom dower was | 


It was cus- | 
tomary for the widow to be dowered of a | 


There is a fourteenth-century screen | 
at the east end of the north aisle, and | 





1. Thomas Fowler, of Uplyme, in 1702, 
was convicted for uttering three oaths and 
one curse. 

2. John Holwell, shipwright, swore thirty 
oaths at the Lamb Public House on Jan. 5, 
1705, between 12 and 7. 

3. George Harris, apothecary, was con- 
in 1747 of swearing ‘‘ 6 prophane 
which cost him 2s. each. 

4. And there is an anonymous case of one 
who swore “‘ 30 oaths and 2 curses.”’ 

The money was handed over to the Over 
seers of the Poor and went in relief of the 
rates, 


” 


oaths 


C. WANKLYN. 


WOODEN HIGHLANDERS (clxii. 404, 

449; clxiii. 14).—Twenty years ago no 
American tobacconist’s shop of any conse- 
quence was without its wooden Indian, Gen- 
erally, this was a life-size chief in full war 
panoply, holding a bundle of cigars in out- 
stretched hand. Less frequently the figure 
was that of an Indian maiden with hour- 
glass figure. Highlanders were rare, and 
negroes, I think, almost non-existent. To 
day these figures. have been swept away by 
city traffic, and such as survived were a few 
years ago offered to collectors at fancy rie 
Mr. Edward Newton, the writer on _book- 
collecting, adorned his garden with a pair 
of them, male and female, in full colours. 
In all Chicago I have noticed only one 
wooden Indian in situ (chained down for 
safety) and in New York only two or three 
are to be seen, indoors, in new and fashion- 
able tobacconists. 

Pavut McPuar iy. 


WING RIOTS (clxi. 299, 336, 376. 427; 

elxii. 17, 89).—In Thomas Hood’s poem, 

‘Rural Felicity,’ 1. 77 (Oxf. edn., 1906, p. 
542) occurs the line :— 
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There’s plenty of ricks and stacks about, and 
I can’t help dreaming of Swing. 
Ss. 

RISH FAMILY HISTORY: DELAMAR 

(DELAMERE) OF CQ. WESTMEATH 
(clxiii. 21, 39).—Mr. H. Firzceratp Rey- 
xoLps does not assume responsibility for the 
early pedigree given by him, which he takes 
from family records, compiled in 1857 by 
John D’Alton of Dublin, but he says it must 
be accepted as correct. I do not think any 
of the descent from Rollo the Dane down to, 
at least, No. (6) can be proved; and, so far 
as the suggested links with Cheshire are con- 
cerned, I would say :— 

(1) I know of no evidence that anyone 
called Herbert De-la-Mere had an _ early 
grant of land in Cheshire. 
~ (2) The ancestors, identity and descendants 
of Hugh de Mara, named in Domesday as a 
tenant of lands in Cheshire, are unknown. 

(3) No person called Walter De-la-Mere 
was ever created Lord Delamere, Baron of 
Delamere Forest, either by the Earls of Ches- 
ter or by the Crown. 

(4) A barony of Delamer (sic.) was first 
granted in 1661, to a Booth, and a barony of 
Delamere in 1821 to a Cholmondeley. 

(5) The early ancestry claimed for the Rus- 
sells, Earls of Bedford, (and thus that sug- 
gested, for Frances, the supposed wife of 
Walter De-la-Mere) has been demolished by 
the late Dr. J. H. Round. 

R. S. B. 


COTT’S KNOWLEDGE OF QUAKERS 

(clxiii. 64).—As of Quaker descent, Sir 
Walter Scott would have some acquaintance 
with Quaker procedure. At the rise of the 
Quakers their leader, George Fox, urged the 
“Yea, yea,’’ and the ‘‘ Nay, nay,’’ and his 
followers have generally adhered to this. At 
mealtimes ‘‘no’’ is usually taken as final, 


and not as an opening for pressure. If J | 


offer my seat to a lady and I receive an equi- 
vocal negative, I remain seated. 
N, P. 


\UMBRELL AND DUMBRELL SUR- 

NAMES (clxiii. 64).—There are fields 
in this parish, Appledore, Kent, which are 
still called ‘‘The Gumbrills.” 


| cerned in organising an 


ing it from a first element grim and a second 
element weald (wield) rule. Thus at first 
Grimbeald (Grimble) is obtained, and from 
this, by a common metathesis, Gumbrell. 
For the vowel change in the first syllable, he 
compares the like change in Grimmett and 
Grummett which, he says, are common side 
by side in Lincolnshire. 

Weekley is silent regarding Dumbrell. In 
the recently published volumes on_ the 
‘ Place-names of Sussex’ (English Place- 
name Society) Dumbrell is quoted three 
times — Dumbrell’s Cottages, Dumbrell’s 
Farm, and Dumbrell’s Barn. The editors of 
the work refer to entries of the name in 
parish registers of an early date. The ety- 
mology is not indicated. 

H. Askew. 


*XECUTION OF SIR ROGER CLAREN- 

DON AND GREY FRIARS, 1402 (clxii. 
590).—In Edward Hutton’s ‘The Francis- 
cans in England,’ p. 210, there is the follow- 
ing passage :— 

The Grey Friars ... were suspected of hatch- 
ing a conspiracy against the life of the new 
King [Henry IV]. Several of them were 
arrested, amongst others Friar Richard Friseby 
of the convent of Leicester, an old man and a 
Master of Theology, who being asked what he 
would do if King Richard were living and 
present, answered, that he would fight for him 
till death against any man whomsoever. He 
was executed, his head exposed on London 
Bridge, and brought to Oxford on the Vigil of 
the Feast of St. John Baptist, the very day on 
which the rebels were to meet in ‘“‘ the plain of 
Oxford.” 

In the presence of the procession of the 
University we read :— 

The herald prociaimed: “* This Master Friar 
Minor of the Convent of Leicester, in hypo- 
crisy, adulation and false life, preached often, 
saying that King Richard is alive, and roused 
the people to seek him in Scotland”; and his 
head was set on a stake there in Oxford. 

Eight other friars from the convent at 
Leicester were arrested and convicted on 
their own confession of having been con- 
armed rebellion to 

All were hanged 
without ecclesiasti- 


restore the deposed king. 
and beheaded at Tyburn 


| cal protest and before an enormous crowd of 


They were so | 


called in 1584 in an office copy of a lease in | 


My possession. 
F. Wiitram Cock. 


In the chapt. (ii) dealing with the Teu- | 185 


fessor Weekley places Gumbrell in the class | also perished and a friar of Aylesbury.” 


tonic Name System, in his ‘Surnames,’ Pro- 


of surnames derived from epithets, deriv- 


spectators. 

The references given in a footnote are 
‘Eulog. Hist.,’ 391 et seq, Letter ‘“‘ The Grey 
Friars in Oxford,’’ p. 87, and Parkinson, 
‘Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica’ (1726), p. 
It is added that ‘‘ other Leicester friars 


M. H. Dopps. 
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IBLIOGRAPHY OF WHALING (elsiii. | 
65).—See (Anonymous: ? T. Boreman), 
A | Description | of Three Hundred | Ani- | 
mals; | viz. | Beasts, | Birds, | Fishes, 
Serpents, | and | Insects. | With | A Par- 
ticular Account of the Whale-Fishery. | . 
London. . . MDCCXXX. 
A “seventh edition’’ of this work was 
published in 1753, and other editions — or 
piracies — appeared in 1794, 1797, 1812, and 


1826 
Bo8.2G. 


HE GAME OF EO (celxii. 354; clxiii. 

69).—This subject was discussed at 6 S 
i. 19, 105, 382; ii. 178, 195. A description 
is given in Bohn’s ‘Handbook of Games,’ p. 
o1 


J. A. BIRKBECK. 


52, Craigie Avenue, Dundee. 


‘HE DOG IT WAS THAT DIED” 

(clxiii. 65).—Voltaire’s lines are prob- 

ably a reminiscence of the epigram of Demo- 

docus in the Greek Anthology (Anth. Pal. xi. 

237) which is translated in Booth’s ‘ Epi- 

grams, Ancient and Modern,’ 1863, p. 145, 
as follows :— 

‘““A viper stung a Cappadocian’s hide, 

And, poison ’d by his blood, that instant 

died.”’ 
J. D. Rouueston, F.s.A. 


EZOAR STONES (clxiii. 78).—I cannot | 
tell G. H. where these can be procured, 
but in India, at least, they are not now to | 
be had. See p. 34 n, ‘Relations of Gol- 
conda,’ Hakluyt Society, 1931. 
W. A.M. 


JORTHERN REBELS, 1570: THOMAS 
AND CHRISTOPHER NORTON (elxii. 
462; clxiii. 81).—There has just been pub- 
lished (1932) No. 146 of the Surtees Society 
books constituting Part iv of ‘ Visitations of 
the North.’ This gives the Visitations of 
Yorkshire and Northumberland in 1575. 
Mr. Henry Bateson may be interested in 
the following particulars taken from the 
pedigree of Norton of Norton Conyers :— 


Richard Norton of Norton Conyers married 
Sussan d. to Richard L. Latimer and had issue. 

1. Francis Norton eldest sonne married 
Avery d. and heire to Xpoer Wimbish of Nor- 
ton and Ingolby and had issue. 

2. Katherine mar. to Francis 
heire to Sr. Wm. Bulmer. 

3. John mar. Jane d. 
Beutree. 

4. Anne mar. to Robt. 
and of Knaresborow. 


sonne and 
to Charles Morton of | 


sonne to John Burn.- | 


5. Edmund mar. Ciceley d. to Mathew 


| Bointd of Aclam and had issue. 


6. Elizabeth mar. to Henry sonne to §&. 
Thos. Johnson of Lyndeley. 

7. Mary mar. to Henry Gren of Newby. 

8. Wm. mar. to Anne dau. to Mathew Boin- 


| ton of Aclam and had issue. 


9. Thos. Sans issu. 

10. Clare mar. to Ric. Godrik of Ribston. 

11. George mar. and hath no children Exul, 

12. Xpofer sans issu—Execut 

13. Jane mar. Ric. Gasccoigne of Sadbery, 
son and heire to Sr. Henry Gascoigne. 

14. Marmaduke Norton unmaried. 

15. Joane mar. to Gerard Salvain of Crock- 


| stall. 


16. Sampson marr. ... d. and heire to Sr. 
Bulmer sans issu after she mar. to... Ley- 
born. 

Eliz. 


Thos. Norton brother to Richard mar. 


d. of Ash of Skermingham and Ashe. 


H. ASKew. 


ENTLEY HALL (clxiii. 27). — When 
Charles Masefield compiled his guide to 
Staffordshire (Methuen’s Little Guides) (lst 


| edition 1910, 2nd 1919, 3rd 1923) only the 


old stables remained of Bentley Hall. The 
original house had already been pulled down. 
The Lanes had parted with the property in 
1748. The present head of this family is 
Mr. J. H. H. V. Lane, of King’s Bromley, a 
lineal descendant of Col. Lane, who, with 
his sister Jane, who married Sir Clement 
Fisher, assisted in the escape of Charles II 
after his defeat at Worcester. 
H. ASKEW. 


\ ALTBY-MALEBISSE (clxii. 437; clxiii. 
* 7).—I have come across the following in- 
formation concerning the wife of Roger Fitz- 
Rainfred (or FitzReinfrid) in ‘ Kirkby 
Overblow and District,’ by Harry Speight 
(1903). 

He says that Gilbert FitzReinfrid’s 
mother Roesia de Meschines, was a daughter 
of Ranulph de Meschines, Earl of Chester, 
brother of William de Meschines, who mar- 
ried Cecily de Romelli, by whom he acquired 
the lordships of Skipton ‘and Harewood. 

This contradicts the statement made by 
Mr. Ransrorp that Roger FitzReinfrid 
married Rohaise, daughter and _ heiress of 
William De Romarie, 2nd Earl of Lincoln. 

Speight gives a pedigree of the early Lords 
of Kirkby “Overblow, commencing with Wil- 
liam de Percy, and his wife, Emma de Port, 
Lady of Semar. 

H, ASKEW. 


Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


The Universal Dictionary of the English 
Language. Edited by Henry Cecil Wyld. 
(Routledge: £2 2s. net). 


ROFESSOR Wyld’s interesting preface 
tells us that in the compilation of this 
dictionary he and his collaborators were 
working to a scale determined by the pub- 
lisher, who had in mind a work to be dis- 
tinctly smaller than Webster but larger than 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary. It was fur- 
ther decided that features, often included 
for they are tempting to include, whereby a 
dictionary is approximated to an encyclo- 
paedia, should be reduced to a minimum, 
and the character of a ‘‘ word-book’’ clearly 
maintained. Derivation, definition, idio- 
matic use and pronunciation are therefore 
the main business. The derivations given 





carry it back to its own origin behind pre- 
sent-day English; the definitions are fresh 
and sometimes striking, often, too, fuller 
than those found in other dictionaries of this 
size—we remember that of ‘‘ cut’’ as good; 
the phrases illustrating idioms are lavishly 
inserted and for the most part well-chosen and 
well explained. On pronunciation much care 
has been bestowed; it is twice recorded for 
each word, once by a simple method within 
any one’s apprehension and again by an 
exact phonetic notation. The whole is primar- 
ily focussed on setting forth the usages of con- 
temporary English; quotations occur, even 
in good number, but their use is occasional 
and their purport illustrative not historical. 
Having made rather close comparison with 
the Concise Oxford Dicitonary, we find the 
two almost identical in word-range. An ex- 
cellent list of Familiar Abbreviations, which 
as far as we have tested it, includes every- 
thing one could possibly want, must not lack 
its praise. 

Perhaps our readers will like to have, as 
specimens, a few of the points we noticed. 
As compared with the C.O.D., Professor 
Wyld seems to favour long rather than short 


| that “‘ the Fore- e 
link the word with cognate words as well as | phn sninge gerne 








vowels where these may be more or less left | 
to taste: thus he would say “Obit” and | 


“libertine”? without allowing alternative. 


On the other hand, we rather regret that he | 


agrees without alternative to 
How can we be asked to say 


‘* infinite.’’ | 
| to redress the balance. 


To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite; | 


0 forgive wrongs darker than death or 


night? 


We take one example out of plenty, and 
refrain from pedantic consideration of the 
original quantities. The poetic pronuncia- 
tion of ‘‘ wind’’ is allowed, and we think 
‘infinite’? might receive like treatment. 
We observed sanction to ‘‘ gladidlus’’ and 
preference of s to sh for the sc of ‘‘ Fascist.’’ 
Néwfoundland as an attributive seems quite 
to be rejected in favour of Newfoundland; 
and in ‘‘cuirass’’ the pronunciation ‘‘ciirass’’ 
is not here allowed. We are rather sorry 
that ‘‘ apothegm’”’ is to count as a possible 
spelling for ‘‘ apophthegm,’’ doing such vio- 
lence to the derivation. Under ‘‘ wonyer ”’ 
= (inhabitant) Professor Wyld adopts the 
suggestion that this is the word signified by 
““oneyers ”’? in ‘1 Henry IV’ II. i. 

One or two words or senses of words we 
looked for and found not. Should there not 
be some distinct definition of ‘‘ classic’’ as 
contrasted with ‘‘romantic’’; explanation 
means St. John 
Baptist; under ‘ inquisition’ some mention 
of inquisitio post mortem; under ‘case’ of 
“to state a case. Suffixes that should have 
been included are -icé and -worthy, and since 
other interjections have their place, the tele- 
phonic ‘“‘hallo.’’ Once or twice we found 
ourselves disagreeing with a definition, thus 
an ‘‘ attaché case’’ will surely not be des- 
cribed as a ‘‘ bag’’ by anyone concerned to 
keep old words of definite concrete meaning 
sound and clear; and we should not have 
said that ‘‘ to touch bottom ”’ in a figurative 
sense suggested solely demerit. Such re- 
marks as these may show that the dictionary 
enticed us as we looked through it to the 
thorough reading of many articles. It struck 
us that its usefulness to the foreign student 
might prove a conspicuous side of its suc- 
cess. It will also, with its easily written 
introductions—one on English etymology by 
the editor, one on ‘‘ Sounds of Primitive 
Aryan’ by Mr. M. S. Serjeantson—prove a 
valuable friend to the non-student. It re- 
tains, our readers will observe, the old use of 
the word ‘‘ Aryan’’ as equivalent to ‘ Indo- 
Germanic.”’ 


The Loyal Clans. 
(Cambridge University Press. 
net). 


(NE of the most attractive types of his- 

torical study is that which has for object 
It is especially so 
where this carries with it discovery of rea- 
son, and the working of sound political sense, 
in customs and lines of action which have 
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commonly been represented as romantic or 
fantastic or perverse, according to the 
observer’s point of view. The Stuart cause 
has been lost for near two hundred years. 
Yet it was so strong that the antagonism 
which it provoked in its opponents, and the 
romantic enthusiasm which it kindled in its 
adherents, have not quite lost life even in 
our own day. It is but recently that really 
dispassionate and thorough study of the last 
two Stuart kings has been undertaken. With 
better understanding of their government 
comes naturally need for better understand- 
ing of the circumstances and the theories 


which caused men of intelligence to consent | 


to and uphold it.. Nowhere is this better 
understanding more desirable or more inter- 
esting than where it touches the High- 
landers. Highland loyalty to the Stuarts 
was no doubt in part a manifestation of the 


strong tendency to personal loyalty inbred | 


through generations in the true clansman. 
But this was not in the leaders of the High- 
lands clans a tendency which could over-ride 
altogether the claims of patriotic self-preser- 
vation and self-interest. Miss Cunningham 
here sets out to show that in the Highlands 
we have yet another instance of the cause 
of the monarch being the cause of liberty and 
of effort towards good government, opposed 
to rapacity, intrigues and_ general evil 
administration on the part of the feudal 
nobility. She gives us an immense amount 
of detail concerning the state of the High- 
land clans under feudalism, contrasting the 
theory of feudalism, resting on land tenure 
with the patriarchal theory resting on the 
relations between chief and clan. The con- 
fusion and the cynical indifference of the 
great nobles to everything but their own 
aggrandisement, seen thus connected with 
feudalism as one of two warring schemes, are 
used to bring out the political and social sig- 
nificance of the rival tradition, dating back 
to the first of the Stewarts, by which the 
King stands for the leadership of men and 
their rights as against the lords of land and 
the dues of land. 

A great part of the book is occupied by 
accounts of fighting, in which the numerous 
chiefs of clans — even the principal figures 
among them — are seen but faintly as indi- 
viduals. The Kings stand out much better. 
The concluding chapters have some eloquent 
passages—by no means purple patches, but 
wrought well into the general texture and 
eloquent nevertheless in their sobriety and 
reasonableness — on the finer possibilities of 
national poverty, on the futility of appeal- 


‘ing to material interests only, and on the 


significance and worth that remain to the 
defeated, to lost causes. The whole book igs 
a fine piece of work: to the general reader 
the closing chapter, ‘The New Order,’ will 
probably make the strongest appeal. 
Towards the Understanding of Shelley. By 
Bennett Weaver. (University of Michi- 
gan Press. $2.50). 
‘THE main subject of this book, Shelley’s 

knowledge of the Bible and use of Biblical 
language and Biblical ideas in his poetry 
and in philosophy of life, is one to make 
a profitable study. Mr. Weaver approaches 
it with enthusiasm. He has evidently been 
most diligent in collecting material and in 
meditating upon it, and he combines with 
the main subject detailed consideration of the 
history and social conditions of Shelley’s 
time. He has in his way a strong grasp of 
Shelley the reformer, Shelley the prophet. 
That the book is not more satisfactory may 
be due perhaps in great part to the rather 
unfortunate English style which is strewn 
over with queer phrases (“‘ we may expect 
in his writing a congenial reflection of the 
Hebrew mind with its passions, senses and 
affections’’; “‘ we stand upon the Mediter- 
ranean shore near Via Reggio, staring upon 
those waters which breathed over his brain 
their last monotony ’’). 

It is also due to the argument being by 
no means always clear. One is, in fact, some- 
times tempted to think the writer is putting 
things together out of his notebook, without 
having got his own immediate purpose quite 
distinct before his own mind. Wher he 
comes to deal with the poems as illustrating 
Shelley’s knowledge of the Bible, he is, of 
course, confronted with the usual problem: 
how far does resemblance prove derivation? 
It is a problem which needs uncommon tact 
for acceptable solution, and most especially 
so where the Bible is in question. Without 
any direct knowledge of the Bible, thousands 
of people utter phrases from it every day, 
and most of the passages which Mr. Weaver 
adduces to prove Shelley’s acquaintance and 
interest, seem to us to be examples of such 
customary utterance. They are then neither 
here nor there—examples of a frequent but 
unprofitable line of study and criticism. On 
the other hand, in what we know of Shel- 
ley’s life, and in his poetry viewed at large, 
there is ample evidence that he was a great 
reader, a great lover even, of the Bible. 
Mr. Weaver has written plenty about this, 
but what he says is not very well put to 
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gether, and does not, we think, amount to 
all it should. 


Christmas Carols of the Sixteenth Century. 
Edited by Edward Bliss Reed. (Harvard 
University Press. £1 1s. 6d. net). 

: a main part of this volume is a repro- 

duction in facsimile of Richard Kele’s 

‘Christmas carolles newely Imprynted,’ 

which are now known only in a single copy 

preserved in the Huntington Library. The 
book is of twenty-four leaves, and composed 
of two greater collections of songs of which 
each seems in itself a whole, followed by 
parts of other collections. In spite of the 
title, the contents are not simply Christmas 
carols. The very first item is a hymn on 


on the Passion and on other religious sub- 
jects, but there are several songs by no means 
religious. On the title-page is a woodcut of 
the Crucifixion, and there are two other 
wood-cuts, two versions of the same subject 
(Christ enthroned 
sizes, Kele’s book is preceded by reproduc- 
tions, from photographs, of the leaves of 
printed carols of the sixteenth century from 
the Douce fragments in the Bodleian Lib- 
rary and the ‘ Bassus’ 
Museum. Thus, all the English carols prin- 
ted in the sixteenth century are here brought 
together. My. Reed, in his Introduction, 
sets out what is known about Kele, and gives 
us also a discussion on carols and their ori- 
gin. It seems well established that the 
French noels were the vernacular adapta- 
tions of Latin Christmas songs, and Mr. 
Reed believes that the English carols had a 
similar origin. That means they are not to 
be classed with folk-song; they were made, 


as Judge) of different | very miserable when they came, now the top 





at the British | 


for the most part, by priests and educated | 


men for the devotional use, edification, 
festal rejoicing of the folk. Besides notes, 
which give interesting variants of texts and 
explanation of words, there is a useful biblio- 
graphy of the manuscript and printed col- 
letions of English carols. 
manuscript carol is of c. 1350: in Bodley 26 
at Oxford. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations from January, 1749/50, to 
December, 1753. (H.M. Stationery Office, 
£1 12s. 6d. net). 


()UR readers will like to know of the pub- 

lication of another volume of this im- 
portant series of documents in the P.R.O. 
It contains a good deal in the way of reports 
and general statements which should be of 


The earliest | 





panes | colony. 
the Crucifixion, and not only are there others | i 


interest to others than professed students of 
colonial history. We start with the account 
of Nova Scotia furnished to the Commis- 
sioners in January, 1749/50, by a Mr. 
Mauger who had lately arrived thence, and 
had certainly some talent for making vivid 
descriptions. Of the people of the settle- 
ment, then numbering about 3,000 souls, he 
was able to say that ‘“‘they were very easy 
and behaved with great decency,’’ and he 
could show that their command of the neces- 
saries and even amenities of life was consid- 
erable. The Board were for some time occu- 


| pied with the question of the settling of 


French Protestants in Nova Scotia, and 
again with the business of victualling that 
Then, in the early summer of the 
year, they heard what a certain Mrs. Lewis, 
lately arrived from thence, had to say about 
the conduct of trade there, and especially of 
the doings of Hugh Davidson, Treasurer and 
Secretary, of whom, among many com- 
plaints, it was said that his people ‘‘ were 


men in the place, all Scotchmen, and that 
he favours no others.’”’ Hers was not 
the only voice uplifted against David- 
son, who himself, some months later, 
arrived -home from Nova _ Scotia, and 
appeared before the Board. The answer he 
was able to make to the various charges not 
amounting to sufficient disculpation, he was 
dismissed, having, in one way and another, 
taken up a good deal of the Commissioners’ 
time. 

For dealings with Indians the affairs of 
New York are specially instructive, but the 
series most worth study is that concerning 
West Africa, and therein chiefly the long 
argument for the establishment of a Joint 
Stock Company to trade with the African 
natives who came down to the coast with 
slaves—an argument throwing strong light 
on the slave trade and the use of slaves in 
the West Indies. 

Horace Walpole, as Auditor of the Plan- 
tations, is summoned to attend the Board, 
and writes and receives one or two letters. 


St. Michael’s Mount. By the Rev. T. 
Taylor. (Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. net). 

NTIQUARIES will be interested in Canon 
Taylor’s discussion of the old question, 

What and where is Ictis? Good authorities 

have identified Ictis with the Isle of Wight, 

but our author is confident that it is St. 

Michael’s Mount. He shows that William 

of Worcester’s description, the ‘“‘ Hore-rok in 
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the Wodd,’’ arose from a misapprehensifft’ 
and that it is no real obstacle to believing 
that, instead of going ail round by the Isle 
of Wight, the native tin-workers used as port 
of discharge a place in their own country, 
which, by the description we have of it, can- 
not well be anything but St. Michael’s 
Mount. The historical interest of the Mount 
is many-sided. | Its religious history con- 
nects it early and closely with the Abbey of 
Mont St. Michel on the other side of the 
Channel, to which, before the middle of the 
twelfth century, it had been definitely 
attached as a priory or cell. Its port on the 
mainland, Marazion, was in early days the 
principal port of West Cornwall, and the 
documents quoted by Canon Taylor show that 
with all its dues from fairs and markets and 
its lands, the Mount was no mean grant to 
the Abbey of Syon at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The Abbess of Syon com- 
mitted the Mount to William Morton as 
arch priest, and Morton proved an enter- 
prising and capable administrator, who effec- 
ted the construction of a breakwater for the 
safety of the shipping at Marazion. 

Syon, upon the confiscation of its property 
in 1536, was succeeded at St. Michael’s 
Mount by Humphrey Arundell, who had to 
encounter the strenuous opposition of the 
country-side. The most interesting literary 
connection of the Mount is that with Tristan 
and Iseult ; and the most interesting histori- 
cal adventure in which it played a part that 
of Perkin Warbeck. Warbeck enlisted con- 
siderable support in Devon and Cornwall, 
and in September, 1498, the King sent down 
commissaries to receive the submission of 
those who had adhered to him and to impose 
fines on them. At the Public Record Office 
is preserved the list of the places whose in- 
habitants were implicated, with ‘ the 
amount of all the fines made,’’ and the names 
of the manu-captors, or sureties, who were 
required to be responsible for the payment. 
Canon Taylor gives us this return in full, 
for which local historians and genealogists 
cannot fail to be grateful to him. The final 
chapter, ‘Governors and Receivers,’ traces 
the connection of the St. Aubyn family with 


St. Levan. 

An excellent feature of this scholarly piece 
of work is the number of original documents 
quoted in full. Besides a good modern 
photograph of the Mount as frontispiece, we 





| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
| the envelope the number of the page of 


the Mount, up to its present owner, Lord | N. 6 OG ekki ee ee, 


a ae . , 
have a reproductign-o§the view of it in 1582 
in Norden’s ‘Speculi Britanniae.’ 


In the series ‘Landmarks in the History ot 
Education,’ which the Cambridge Press 
is bringing out under the editorship of Dr, 
J. Dover Wilson and Mr. F. A. Cavenagh, 
there has now appeared a volume (6s, 
net) containing the practical parts of 
Joseph Lancaster’s Improvements and 
Andrew Bell’s Experiment. Andrew Bell, 
as St. Andrew’s readers know, was the in- 
ventor of the Madras system. The Introduc- 
tion, partly a discussion of the works, partly 
biographical—a lively, interesting piece of 
writing—is from the pen of our correspon- 
dent Princrpan Saumon.* It is a_plea- 
sure to have now the completed scheme 
of a Picture Book of British History 
which Mr. S. C. Roberts began to give us 
in 1914. The concluding volume (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) illustrates the 
years from 1688 to 1901. The work of amass- 
ing material must have been considerable, 
but that of selection from the immense 
amount available almost more laborious. 
The first of the pictures is the ‘ Flight of 
James II from London,’ the last a photo- 
graph of the Victoria Memorial by Bucking- 
ham Palace. Many of the pictures, par- 
ticularly those of the eighteenth century and, 
again, particularly those illustrating social 
life, are of extraordinary interest, which 
makes us rather regret that the compiler has 
in most cases, not seen fit to state whence 
he obtained them. Since it is the young who 
will principally enjoy this book, we think a 
portrait of Queen Victoria should have 
found place in it. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS, 


AppROveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and pai 
at which the contribution in question is to 
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